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THE REYNOLDS-GREEN MEZZOTINT PORTRAIT OF 
THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 




&HE series of nine 
mezzotints en- 
graved by Valen- 
tine Green after 
Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and of 
which that of the 
Duchess of Rut- 
land is one, is the most noted series 
of its kind. Few works of art have 
advanced more in value than these fine 
old English mezzotints. Some idea of 
their rise in value can be gathered 
from the difficulty which now exists in 
obtaining this famous series of nine 
portraits after Reynolds engraved and 
published by Valentine Green, one of 
the most noted of the English mezzo- 
tinters of the eighteenth century. Al- 
though these prints were sold at twelve 
shillings each, or only $26.10 for the 
set, it is well within bounds to say that 
the nine prints in good state are today 
worth as many thousands of dollars as 
they brought dollars from 1779 to 
1 782, the period of their issue. Indeed, 
on looking up the auction prices for 
each of the prints and totaling these, 
I find that the value of the set which 



originally sold to subscribers for 
$26.10, now is $26,637. 

To possess a complete set of these 
nine Valentine Green mezzotints is the 
desire of every collector and it is now 
a very difficult desire to gratify. The 
entire series is after paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It consists of por- 
traits of Lady Jane Halliday, who was 
the daughter of the third Earl of Dysart; 
Lady Louisa Manners, also a daughter 
of the third Earl of Dysart, and who 
became Countess of Dysart in her own 
rightin 1821; Countess of Harrington 
(Jane Fleming); Duchess of Devon- 
shire (the famous Georgiana Spencer); 
Duchess of Rutland (Mary Isabella 
Somerset); Viscountess Townsend 
(Ann E. Montgomery); Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, who was a daughter of 
Charles, seventh Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and who a year after this mezzo- 
tint was published married George 
Cavendish, first Earl of Burlington; 
Countess of Salisbury, who, Novem- 
ber 27th, i835, perished in the fire at 
Hatfield House, and Countess Talbott 
(Charlotte Hill). 

These nine mezzotints vary some- 
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what in value among themselves. Rar- 
est, as well as one of the most beauti- 
ful, among them is the Duchess of 
Rutland, a good impression of which 
has brought as much as $5,25o, and 
probably would bring more if sold 
either at auction or private sale today. 
It seems almost impossible to believe 
that this mezzotint, now so valuable, 
was secured by the original subscribers 
to the series for $2.90. Yet such is the 
case. Next in value is the Lady Louisa 
Manners. An impression from this 
plate has brought $4,85o. The sum of 
$3,575 has been secured for the Valen- 
tine Green mezzotint of the Countess 
of Salisbury; $2,5oo for the Countess 
of Harrington; $2,362.5o for the Vis- 
countess Townsend, and $2,000 each 
would be a reasonable figure to quote 
for the remaining three. 

And yet, highly as the series of nine 
mezzotints by Valentine Green after 
Reynolds is valued, the series, while 
the most valuable as such, does not 
include the highest priced mezzotint. 
For there is one print that has gone 
for more than any one of the famous 
nine— the "Nine Graces, " one might 
say. That is John Raphael- Smith's 
engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds' por- 
trait of Mrs. Carnac, a whole length 
standing figure with a landscape back- 
ground. A print of this has brought 
at auction $6,090. This is the auction 
record for a mezzotint, and therefore 
stands as the highest recorded figure 
for a work of this kind. It is under- 
stood, however, thatValentineGreen's 
' ' Lady Betty Delme and her children, " 
after Reynolds, brought $9,000 at pri- 
vate sale and is now in one of the most 
complete and finest private collections 
of early English mezzotints in the 



world. The auction record for this is 
only $4,83o, so that it is very likely 
that could the Valentine Green series 
of nine mezzotints be secured in a set 
at a private sale the series would bring 
amuchhigher price than I havequoted. 

Valentine Green issued this pros- 
pectus for his now famous series in 
the quaint language of the time: — 
"Proposals by Mr. Green for publish- 
ing by subscription six whole length 
portraits of the Nobility (Ladies) from 
original pictures by .Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Knt., forming a series of Beau- 
ties of the present age, on the plan of 
those in the Royal collection at Wind- 
sor by Sir Peter Lely, and of Hampton 
Court by Sir Godfrey Kneller." The 
further conditions were that two por- 
traits were to be published together 
at the price to subscribers of twelve 
shillings, the series to be extended w ' in 
proportion as the Nobility and the 
Public patronize the undertaking. 1 ' 
The subscriptions were received ' w by 
Mr. Green only at his house, No. 29 
Newman Street, Oxford Street." 

Green's father was a dancing master 
and he himself started life in a town 
clerk's office studying law. But upon 
coming of age he left the legal profes- 
sion and became apprentice to Robert 
Hancock, a potter and line engraver of 
Worcester. In 1 765 he went to London 
and soon became one of the greatest 
masters of his craft, developing a style 
peculiarly his own. In the grounding 
of his plates he used a fine toothed 
rocking tool, which produced a soft, 
velvety quality, and no other mezzo- 
tinter has excelled the refined and 
delicate touch with which the scraping 
of the plate was performed. Someone 
has said of Green that "all his early 
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training, his dancing, studying law, 
line engraving and antiquarian studies 
seemed to have fitted him most thor- 
oughly for the profession which he 
so ably represented. " Just where the 
dancing came in as an aid to mezzo- 
tintingmaynotbe so obvious, although 
it may have induced the lightness and 
delicacy of his touch. 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds' portraits of 
the beautiful women of the period he 
engraved twenty, and doubtless would 
have done more but for a quarrel with 
the artist over a portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as "The Tragic Muse." The ac- 
tress had requested Reynolds to have 
it engraved by Francis Haward, but 
Green suspected Reynolds of having 
diverted the commission from him. 

A clever Frenchman discussing the 
American predeliction, which is un- 
doubted, for portraits of beautiful 
Englishwomen by the English masters, 
observed that Americans, however 
American they believed themselves to 
be,struckforeignersas English. "More 
than a hundred and thirty years ago," 
he said, "you fought your mother 
country and set up an independent 
nation. Yet in a thousand ways you 
betray your English origin. Even the 
immigration you absorb assimilates 
your English traits in the second gen- 
eration. American society, especially, 
is English." 

So far as American love for English 
portraiture is concerned, he was right; 
and conspicuously so as concerns its 
portraits of beautiful women. I once 
heard a dealer say as he pointed to 
a fine portrait by Gainsborough of a 
man: "If it were a portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman, I could ask twice again as 
much for it." Dr. Bode writing some 



years ago of Europe's yield of art treas- 
ures to this country, dwelt on the 
strong preference of American collec- 
tors for portraits of handsome, aristo- 
cratic looking women. He added that 
it would not be long before, in that 
special phase of art America actually 
led England. And indeed the ancestral 
portraits of many an English noble 
family already adorn the walls of Amer- 
ican homes. 

Even with prints the preference here 
runs to portraits of the women of the 
English aristocracy after paintings by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and other 
early English artists. There is a bond 
of racial and social sympathy between 
them and us. An American, going 
over his collection of mezzotints with 
me added to his comments on the 
beauty of the women shown in the 
prints: "Yes, I know her great-grand- 
nephew. Fve had him here to dinner." 
Or, " Last summer I leased the shoot- 
ing on her great-grandson's estate." 
Or, " Tve visited at the present Lady 

's." Such are the ties that bind us 

to our racial heritage including the 
famous women of English portrait- 
ure, a portraiture, which, it may be — 
though I will not be so ungallant as to 
more than throw out the suggestion — 
made them appear more beautiful on 
canvas than they were in real life. 

The most beautiful of the nine wo- 
men after whose portraits, by Rey- 
nolds, Valentine Green engraved his 
famous series of mezzotints, undoubt- 
edly was the Duchess of Rutland, a 
daughter of the Duchess of Beaufort. 
Reynolds made four portraits of her. 
He first painted her as Lady Mary Isa- 
bella Somerset while she was still a 
child — a half-length ; she is looking up 
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to right ; white dress, cut low. In 1 779 
he executed the portrait of her which 
fortunately survives in the Valentine 
Green mezzotint, engraved in 1780, 
the original portrait — a whole length; 
head-dress with feathers; ermine cloak 
over left shoulder, falling to right side, 
landscape background — having been 
destroyed by the fire at Belvoir Castle, 
in 1816. Two other Reynolds portraits 
of her were a three-quarters length, 
as a Vestal, in white, surrounded by 
other figures ; and a half length, seated, 
in profile to left ; leaning on left arm ; 
book in right hand ; black dress with 
white fichu ; sea in distance. This was 
painted in 1790. 

Of course this aristocratic and beau- 
tiful lady is mentioned in Walpole's 
gossipy correspondence. "Your 
friend, the Duchess of Beaufort, " he 
writes from Strawberry Hill, in Au- 
gust 1775, to Sir Horace Mann, ''has 
already found a great and proper party 
for Lady Mary; Lord Gran by (after- 
ward Duke of Rutland) has proposed, 
and you may be sure was not rebuffed . " 
She is also referred to in the following 
most amusing story, the source of 
which I cannot recall with certainty, 
but which, I think, will be found in a 
letter from Walpole to the Countess 
of Upper Ossory. According to this 
apparently veracious tale, during a 
dinner that Lord Lewisham gave to 
the Prince of Wales, the conversation 
turned on matrimony. The Prince said 
he envied the Dukes of Devon and 
Rutland, who, though high and mighty 
too, had been at liberty to wed two 
charming women whom they liked, 
while he would be obliged to marry 
some ugly woman that was picked out 
for him. 



He then turned to the Irish Master 
of the Rolls and asked what he would 
advise him to do. "Faitli, Sir," replied 
the Master, in all seriousness, "I am 
not yet drunk enough to give advice 
to a Prince of Wales about marrying. " 

The Duke of Rutland died at thirty- 
three, his death being due largely to 
excesses at the table. He is described 
as amiable and extravagant, "with a 
great talent for conviviality." He was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Bar- 
rington records, in his " Historic Me- 
moirs," that the Duke and Duchess 
were accounted the handsomest cou- 
ple in the Emerald Isle. Of this noble 
gentleman and his breakfasts of from 
six to seven turkey's eggs, Wraxall has 
left a lively description. Writing in the 
year 1 787, he notes that in the autumn 
died, at Dublin, the Duke of Rutland, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, not having 
attained the age of thirty-four. Accord- 
ing to this chronicler, though he dis- 
played no eminent talents or virtues, 
yet various circumstances conduced 
to give him political importance at 
this period of the reign of George III, 
or more properly, of Pitt's Adminis- 
tration. t4 His father, the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby, notwithstanding 
the attack made on him by Junius, 
and the greater misfortune which he 
underwent of being defended by Sir 
William Draper, left behind him a 
name dear to Englishmen. His cour- 
age, the affability of his manners, the 
hospitalities of his table, and the gener- 
osity of his disposition justly acquired 
him universal popularity." 

To the Duke of Rutland, whose 
Duchess was the subject of the Rey- 
nolds portraits, Pitt had owed his first 
entrance into the House of Commons 
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and from attachment to the new min- 
ister whom he had conduced to ele- 
vate, more than from inclination, it was 
supposed that the Duke accepted the 
government of Ireland in the spring 
of the year 1784. Never was Viceroy 
more formed to conciliate affection 
throughout the convivial kingdom. 
Superb in his establishment, his table 
presented every delicacy which luxury 
could accumulate or display. Vessels 
laden with fruit and other expensive 
productions of England came over by 
his direction weekly to Dublin during 
the whole period of his vice-royalty. 
He participated largely in the festivi- 
ties which he encouraged, and, like 
the younger Cyrus in antiquity, who 
boasted his ability to swallow more 
wine without being intoxicated than 
his elder brother could do, the Duke 
might have challenged a similar supe- 
riority over men of his cast. 

Play, which divided with wine his 
evenings, had impaired his ample for- 
tune previous to his visiting Ireland. 
Nor, "though united by marriage to 
the most beautiful woman in Eng- 
land," was he insensible of the seduc- 
tion of beauty in others. A siren of 
that period, the magic of whose voice 
was at least equalled by her personal 
attractions — I mean Mrs. Billington — 
held him for some time in her chains. 
Excesses of various kinds preceded his 
end. A short time before his decease 
he quitted Dublin in order to make 
progress through various parts of the 
island, being entertained on his way 
at the seats of the nobility and gentry. 
During the course of this tour he in- 
variably began the day by eating at 
breakfast six or seven turkey's eggs as 
an accompaniment to tea or coffee. He 



then rode forth and sometimes fifty 
miles, dined at six or seven o'clock, 
after which he drank very freely, and 
concluded by sitting up to a late hour, 
always supping before he retired to 
rest. On his return to Dublin he was 
seized, as might have been anticipated, 
with a fever of so violent a nature as 
to baffle all medical skill. 

The Duchess of Rutland, whose 
health was likewise impaired by the 
dissipation of a winter passed in the 
Irish Capital, had visited England for 
the purpose of consulting Warren, 
then the most eminent physician in 
London. Whilelivingingreatseclusion 
at her mother's, the Duchess-Dowager 
of Beaufort's house in Berkely Square, 
intelligence arrived of the Duke, her 
husband's dangerous, if not desperate 
situation. She immediately prepared 
to join him, and Warren actually set 
out for the purpose. But before he 
could reach Bangor on his way to 
Holyhead, he received information 
that the Duke was no more, his blood 
having become so highly inflamed as 
to render ineffectual all the remedies 
administered for his relief. 

Of the Duchess of Rutland, also, 
Wraxall has left a wonderful pen- 
portrait. According to him, she was 
the most beautiful woman in the king- 
dom of high rank. Her person in 
symmetry, elegance and dignity, out- 
stripped all rivalry. Grace itself formed 
her limbs and. accompanied her move- 
ments. She was tall, of a just height; 
slender, yet by no means thin; combin- 
ing in her figure the variety of points 
that Apelles is supposed to have 
sought throughout Greece. "I have 
conversed with a lady who had seen 
her, not indeed in the state that Paris 
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beheld the goddesses on Mount Ida, 
but so much undressed that the de- 
scription reminded me of Thomson's 
Musidora. She assured me that no 
words could convey an adequate idea 
of Lady Mary Somerset's formation, 
for it happened previous to her mar- 
riage. 

"Her features were noble, yet deli- 
cate, and the Plantagenets could not 
have been represented by a more fault- 
less sample of female loveliness. In this 
description there is neither party par- 
tiality nor exaggeration. In truth, I 
never contemplate her except as an 
ancient statue, formed to excite admi- 
ration rather than to awaken love, this 
superb production of Nature not being 
lighted up by corresponding mental 
attractions. She wanted the smiles, 
the amenity, the animation, the intel- 
ligence, the sweetness of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. She equally wanted 
the irresistible seduction and fascina- 
tion of the Countess of Jersey. " 
A woman of such preeminent charms, 
married to a man whose affections and 
time she divided with three rivals — 
wine, play and women — could not, 



however, want admirers. They sprang 
up, as Pope says of Lady Mary Wortley , 
wherever she turned her eyes. The 
Duke took umbrage at it occasionally, 
notwithstanding his constitutional 
apathy, and her coquetry or levity had 
produced so much inquietude /in his 
mind that it is said they parted on 
terms not the most affectionate when 
she embarked for England. 

His decease operated, however, like 
Captain BlifiTs in "Tom Jones, v as 
"an infallible receipe for recovering 
the lost affections of a wife. " The Duch- 
ess after a period of grief and retire- 
ment reappeared with augmented at- 
tractions. Never was she more beau- 
tiful than inthewinterof 1788. "Not- 
withstanding the power of her charms 
and the number of her followers,'' . 
writes Wraxall, "the Duchess has 
never contracted a second marriage, 
and she still retains nearly as much 
beauty as Diane de Poitiers did, if we 
may believe Brantome, at the same 
period of life." 

She survived the Duke many years 
and died in 1 83 1 , at the age of seventy- 
five, in Sackville street, Piccadilly. 



